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MAR 14 \--9 


In a Strategic Hour Durham, NN. 


E BELIEVE that the Spirit of God is at work in our day, 
W arousing individuals, churches, groups and nations 
to inquire about the things that pertain to their 
salvation and peace. We earnestly pray that the Spirit of God 
may give us the wisdom to discern the signs of the times, so 
as to direct the church’s strategy in this hour of opportunity. 
It is the Christian message, centering in Jesus Christ and his 
eternal Kingdom which can turn the mind of man from 
paralyzing fear to liberating confidence, and offer mankind 
individually and corporately, the will to live and work with 
hope and courage. The Cross and the Resurrection of Christ 
are still the consolation and the confidences which assure us 
of God’s love and victory. Therefore, we call upon the 
churches to engage in the work of evangelism on all fronts 
with a new spirit and in the sure confidence that the power 
of God in Jesus Christ is sufficient to save unto the uttermost 
in this life and in the world to come.—From A CALL TO THE 
CITURCHES FOR VITAL EVANGELISM, issued by the Federal 


Council of Charches in special sesston at Columbus, Ohio. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Opening a Mission 60 Years Ago With USA 





Tells of ‘‘Saints of God’’ 
To the Editors: 

In the early dawn of December 1, 1885, 
as the good ship Gaelic approached the 
harbor of Yokohama in Japan, my col- 
league (R. B. Grinnan. We were first of 
our U. S. Church out to Japan) and I 
earnestly consulted together as to how we 
were to get ashore, being ignorant of the 
language, and most other things about 
our immediate future. All we knew was 
that we were sent out by our church in 
America to begin a Christian mission 
among the people of Japan; but beyond 
that, what procedure or methods to take? 
Ideas about all such matters were vague 
and hazy. 

With minds filled with these uncom- 
fortable uncertainties we drew near 
shore, but suddenly all anxiety vanished 
as we heard a kindly voice calling our 
names, and the friendly hand of Dr. Bal- 
lagh, of Yokohama, took charge of us and 
our baggage. 

This cordial welcome in the Ballagh 
home was presently followed by an in- 
vitation to attend a meeting in Tokyo of 
the Council of Missions. Here we were 
formally enrolled as new members; and 
during the all-day sessions we gained a 
lot of information. Where were the most 
urgent points to settle and begin work; 
how to attack the language, bristling with 
difficulties; what study-books to purchase; 
what furniture to get; and even where to 
look for servants to care for us? And 
presently as our minds began to clear, 
kindly guides were arranged with, who 
would go with us to the several suggested 
regions, that we might personally view 
localities and populations, thus being able 
better to reach conclusions for ourselves. 
This at once lifted a great load from our 
minds; a great change from the vast ig- 
norance and anxiety with which we 
landed. 

This kindly body called the Council of 
Missions was made up of members of five 
different missions, much the largest of 
which was the Northern Presbyterian, or 
our present good neighbors, the USA 
church. 

Through all the later years till present 
times, their helpful kindness continued: 
in intimate association with them in 
Japanese presbytery and synod, we 
worked together in questions of theology, 
polity, policy and practical problems of 
all kinds. And through all these years 
of intimate association together, we came 
to know these brethren from every angle 
about as thoroughly as would be possible. 
Never once was there a single person 
whose faith or theological soundness 
could be questioned. And many of these 
men were of such fine personality and 
beauty of character that we loved and 
honored them even above members of our 
own mission. 

If from the USA church can come forth 
such saints of God as we have known 
through the years, to question the sound- 
ness of faith of such a grand body seems 
but little short of impiety, in my hum- 
ble judgment. Honestly, brethren, it really 
is shocking to me to see our church hag- 
gle and hesitate about reunion with the 
USA church. 

R. E. McALPINE. 
Roanoke, Va. 


The Fundamentalist University 


To the Editor: 
“Fundamentalist University and Funda- 
mental Loyalties,” editorial of February 


25, seems to suggest either- inconsistency 
or misrepresentation. 

The Christian University in Philadel- 
phia is the expression of an ecumenical 
movement of the first order; a coopera- 
tive enterprise for the common cause of 
Biblical Christianity. It is inconceivable 
that this unique enterprise constitutes a 
threat to our church, since we have no 
institution which offers a counterpart to 
the university’s program. 

The college from which I graduated was 
all but oblivious to the existence of 
Presbyterianism. It was rather proud 
that it could not be easily associated with 
any denomination. I have received as- 
from students in other of our 
church colleges as to the prevailing spirit 
of denominational indifference. There may 
be within the bounds of our Assembly 
which is militant in the faith. 
If so it should have proper publicity. 

You assert that we are undergoing an 
invasion of schismatics. If that be true 
our church is becoming very central in 
the Liberal-Conservative struggle. There 
are schismatics in the church to be sure, 
but they would not speak kindly of an 
institution that takes God’s Holy Word as 
the foundation of its existence, and our 
Reformed faith as a key to rightly un- 
derstanding that Word. They would be 
more inclined to speak against it. 

HENRY E. ACKLEN. 
Austin Presbyterian Seminary, 
Austin, Texas. 


surance 


a school 


To the Editors: 


One of the most unfortunate character- 
istics of our Southern Presbyterian liber- 
alism (7 believe it is supposed to be 
sui generis) is that it is tolerant of the 
most extreme forms of liberalism (which 
might better be called Unitarianism and/ 
or humanism) and at the same time is 
intolerant of any extreme conservatism. 
Yet it claims to be much more closely 
akin to the latter than to the former and 
at present seems to be so. I noticed this 





WHAT IS THE HOPE FOR 
PRESBYTERIAN (US-USA) 
REUNION? 


Next week we begin to see the 
answer to this important question 
when first results of a poll now be- 
ing conducted by the editors of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK are 
published here. 
byterian ministers, students in the 
four seminaries, and hundreds of 
elders are being asked to check one 
of the following statements: 


1. I favor reunion as soon as prac- 
ticable. 


2. I favor reunion but not so long’ 
as there is any considerable protest- 
ing minority. 

3. I oppose reunion. 

Watch these columns from week to 
week to keep up with the poll. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second class matter, June 165, 


All Southern Pres-— 


A minister or writer 


first in seminary. 
who was very conservative was not re- 
spected by the majority of the students, 
though he was sincerely working for the 


cause of Christ. But a man very liberal 
in his views was considered a_ great 
leader, although he compromised on the 
profound issues of Christianity and by- 
passed the Saviorhood of Christ. 

“ This same general attitude is found in 
THE OUTLOOK. A movement which will 
have the support of most liberal elements, 
Christian or not—the building of hospi- 
tals in Hiroshima and Nagasaki—is 
strongly backed and Southern Presbyte- 
rians are urged to support it with their 
gifts, although our Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee is pleading for funds to reoccupy 
Japan for Christ. A movement to found 
a conservative Christian university that 
will likewise not be denominational but 
will be a cooperative work of Christians 
of many denominations brings forth 
rather bitter editorial criticism. Why is 
it any more disloyal to side-track money 
from our church schools than from our 
own Foreign Mission Committee? ... 
Why damn denominationalism in the in- 
terests of liberalism and exalt it in op- 
position to fundamentalism? Another il- 
lustration: The leaders of “Youth for 
Christ” and their work is ignored; Bishop 
Oxnam is consistently praised and often 
quoted. It is not my purpose to argue 
the relative merits in either case—these 
are simply illustrations, 

There is an extreme conservatism of 
course, but there is also an extreme lib- 
eralism, and there is a definite and dan- 
gerous trend in our church toward the 
latter, and this attitude of which I have 
been speaking is accelerating that trend 
greatly. ‘ 
ARTHUR M. FIELD, JR. 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


@EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Field sadly errs; 
goes far afield (no pun intended), Let us 
hasten to assure him that if or when 
either a Fundamentalist or a Liberal at- 
tacks our church as unsound and attempts 
from within it to undermine our institu- 
tions, we shall be no respecters of labels. 
His discussion of the movement for hos- 
pitals in the atom-bombed cities and the 
Fundamentalist university is somewhat 
farfetched, for the former would be di- 
rectly in line with our missionary program 
while the latter is set up in rather vio- 
lent and vocal opposition to our educa- 
tional institutions, 

From our studies of the Youth for 
Christ movement, and from personal ob- 
servation, we have some serious reserva- 
tions about the whole procedure—particu- 
larly in its relationship and attitude to 
the church and in its apparent unwilling- 
ness to come to grips with points of pres- 
ent and pressing need. However, we are 
waiting and watching, while we observe, 
with somewhat more hope, the church- 
sponsored “Youth Marches for Christ and 
the Church.” 

Any well-informed American church- 
man should know what Bishop Oxnam, one 
of the great Christian leaders of our time, 
is saying and doing. We propose to keep 
our readers informed of all such honored 
persons (and others not so honored) in 
the Christian company. 

If Mr. Field will substitute another 
premise for the faulty one he has chosen, 
he will undoubtedly come out at a very 
different point. We sincerely hope so. 

Meanwhile THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK will continue to support the educa- 
tional institutions of our own church; it 
will continue to oppose, and when occa- 
sion arises will call attention to, the 
movement now underway to undermine 
confidence in our own Presbyterian edu- 
eational institutions, 
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Federal Council in 
Columbus Meeting 
Maps Able Program 


Listens to Truman Challenge 
To Reawaken Sick World 


In a crowded, inspiring, three-day 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches the first week 
in March, wrought out a far-reaching 
five-point program, heard President 
Truman, was widely and erroneously 
reported on action regarding the atomic 
bomb. 

Calling upon the religious leaders of 
the country to ‘‘reawaken a sick world 
to its moral responsibilities,’ Mr. Tru- 
man put his stress upon the relation 
of faith to action. “A truly religious 
fervor among our people would go a 
long way toward obtaining a national 
health program . . housing program 

. education program .. . an ex- 
tended and improved Social Security 
program.” 

Touching on problems of atomic 
power, the President said, ‘‘When all 
have exhausted their studies of atomic 
energy, only one solution will remain— 
the substitution of decency and reason 
and brotherhood for the rule of force 
in the government of man.’’ 

If the people “really believed in the 
brotherhood of man,” he said, ‘“‘it 
would not be necessary to pass a Fair 
Employment Practices Act’ to prevent 
discrimination in job-giving, and if cer- 
tain interests ‘‘were not so greedy for 
‘gold’ there would be less pressure to 
allow the Price Control Acts to expire, 
or to keep down minimum wages, or 
to permit further concentration of eco- 
nomic power.” 


Evangelism Is Primary 


In adopting a thorough-going pro- 
gram of evangelism, the Federal Coun- 
cil sounded a challenge “to take evan- 
gelism out of the realm of unreality and 
give it the primary and relevant place 
it should have in the work of the 
church. . . . To infuse the evangelis- 
tic thrust and spirit into every activity 
and ministry of the church,”’ Its “Plan 
of Action” calls for an advance on all 
fronts, using every possible agency. 

Returning service personnel, the 
council urged, should be integrated as 
soon as possible into the church’s task. 
Helps in doing this are being provided. 
A national conference is planned for 


To Establish Japanese University 


Plans Makes No Mention of Hiroshima Nagasaki Bombing 


In its special meeting in Columbus, Ohio, the Federal Council of Churches 
approved ‘‘in principle’? the proposal that the American people be given an 
opportunity to provide funds for the establishment of a Christian university in 
Japan. Such an opportunity, it was’said, ‘‘would express our sense of Chris- 
tian fellowship and our confidence in Japanese Christian scholarship to do its 
part in directing scientific achievement to the welfare of mankind, and in 
laying the foundations in knowledge and character essential for a lasting 


peace.”’ 


A group of Christian leaders, including four who recently investigated 


conditions in Japan, was appointed to 


form a committee (of 100) to make 


recommendations to the Federal Council regarding arrangements for the per- 
fecting of the objective, a financial appeal, and the necessary administration, 
and its relations to other appeals and undertakings. A fund of $10 to $20 
million was mentioned by individuals in connection with the projeet. 

Well discussed in the columns of this paper in recent weeks, in response 
to a proposal made by John A. MacLean of the Ginter Park church, Rich- 
mond, the project was endorsed by the Richmond Ministers Union and four 
men from that city presented the proposal (in terms of hospitals) to the 


Federal Council. 


Though no reference was made in this regard to the atomic bomb, a com- 
mittee of outstanding theologians reporting to the council on ‘‘Atomic War- 


fare and the Christian Faith’ (which 


report was referred to the council’s 


executive committee) said, ‘‘To rebuild’ Hiroshima dnd Nagasaki (or to supply 


special aid for the survivors) 


would be to restore only a small fraction 
of what our strategic bombings needlessly destroyed. 
either would have lasting value for future human relations. 


Yet we believe 
Even a 


small effort to right injustice, if the effort be sincere, can have reconciling 


value far beyond its intrinsic weight. 


Boxer indemnity has had that effect. 


Our refusal to accept a share of the 


” 


The Federal Council expressed 


no judgment on the question of the bombings. 





veterans and non-veterans under 30 to 
discuss their place in making more 
vital the work and program of the 
churches. 

In its foreign relief program, the Fed- 
eral Council is asking church members 
to observe voluntary rationing, to assist 
in providing material relief for suf- 
ferers, to build a Japanese Christian 
university, and to raise $50 million 
for the relief effort. 

Adopting a report on economic ten- 
sions, the council urged churches to 
demonstrate the Christian ethic at vital 
points in the economic order. Among 
many other things it urged the moral 
obligation that rests upon labor and 
management to enter into and carry 
on collective bargaining in good faitn 
and to utilize such methods of settle- 
men as conciliation, mediation and arbi- 
tration. 


Forced Segregation Condemned 
Saying ‘‘The time has come to un- 
equivocably renounce the pattern of 
segregation in race relations as un- 
necessary, undesirable, and cs in vio- 
lation of the gospel,’ the council set 
up as the Christian ideal a non-segre- 


gated church and a non-segregated so- 
ciey. This action was interpreted as 
referring to forced, and not voluntarily 
chosen, segregation. The clinical ap- 
proach was urged, working in terms of 
actual and practical situations as they 
exist in local areas. Since no hands 
were seen in opposition to adoption of 
this report action was said to have been 
unanimous, though it was later stated 
that one vote was cast in opposition. 
In summarizing the council’s action 
in the field of world order, John Fos- 
ter Dulles pointed out significant dec- 
arations of the council as of high im- 
portance: urgent approval of the pro- 
posed loan to Great Britain; request 
that the U. S. apply the trusteeship 
principle in areas under its control; 
that the government accept the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the World Court: 
that the atomic bomb be placed under 
civilian control. In answer to a ques- 
tion about this, Mr. Dulles said such 
a policy accorded with American tra- 
dition: The Commander-in-Chief is a 
civilian; so are Secretaries of War and 
Navy. Policies are to be determined by 
civilians and to be carried out by pro- 
fessionals in military affairs, 


a 


| 
'| 
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Appoint Delegates Early 

Mr. Dulles stressed the importance 
of the council’s recommendation that 
U. S. delegates to the UNO be appointed 
early enough to allow for preparation 
and for the play of public opinion; the 
recommended reduction of armaments 
and abolition of conscription; the de- 
velopment of a body of international 
law (‘‘We cannot have a police force 
without law’), and the provision of 
an International Bill of Rights. He 
thought it~ especially important that 
the council had urged the U. S. to 
follow a high standard in relation to 
colonies, looking toward their inde- 
pendence and providing for an interim 
trusteeship; that care was cautioned 
lest reparations be used as an instru- 
ment of vengeance, and that mass de- 
portations and mass enslavement be 
stopped. 

Nothing worse could happen, Mr. 
Dulles said, than to have people go out 
to work for some of these things simply 
because the Federal Council has ap- 
proved them. The application without 
the faith, he said, is inadequate. A 


deeply-rooted and vital faith, he urged, 
must be developed in order to sustain 
the Christian’s practice in wider affairs. 
One section of the theologians’ re- 
port on atomic warfare (calling for 
civilian control) was lifted from the 
study and adopted by the council. The 
report then was referred to the coun- 
cil’s executive committee for whatever 
use is thought best. A similar report 
on war, by the same committee, two 
years ago, was simply received without 
comment and provided for study. 


Southern Presbyterian representa- 
tives on the council, who attended the 
meeting, included John M. Alexander, 
Fayetteville, N. C.; Miss Janie W. Mc- 
Gaughey, Atlanta; Albert Kissling, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and John K. John- 
son, Lexington, Ky. J. Blanton Belk, 
Richmond, was a member of the dele- 
gation from the Ministers’ Union of 
Richmond, which presented the idea of 
building hospitals, later, a university in 
Japan. 





Four Fronts for Peace 





V. THE UNITED NATIONS FRONT 


By HAROLD E. STASSEN 
Former Governor of Minnesota 





HE MEMBERS of 
churches of the United States 
made a very important contri- 
bution, through their alert and intelli- 
gent interest, discussion, and action, to 
the development of the United Nations 
Organization, and to the overwhelming 
support of that organization within the 
United States of America. 
In this movement the Commission on 
a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America was one of the key factors. It 
cooperated and coordinated with the 
exceptionally able bishops’ committee 
of the Catholic Church and also with 
the Jewish committees. 


the Christian 


It is of extreme importance, however, 
now that the United Nations charter has 
been ratified, and the organization has 
come into being, that the members of 
the churches do not rest on their oars. 
We have not won the peace by the mere 
establishment of the United Nations or- 
ganization. We have only won a beach- 
head in the unending struggle for a just 
and durable peace. 

The existence of the United Nations 
organization is definitely a silver lining 
in the postwar clouds. The purposes of 
the organization and its structure are 
entirely consistent with the principles 
of Christianity. But the charter is not 
self-operating. It is only a beginning. 
And the degree to which these high ob- 
jectives are realized will depend upon 
an alert and informed public opinion. 

I hope that the churches of America 
continue to give the vigorous moral 
backing and sense of direction to the 


development and growth of the United 
Nations that they gave to its birth. 

One of the specific major problems is 
that of the administration of the de- 
pendent peoples of the world. The pro- 
visions of the charter are excellent in 
this respect. The declaration in Article 
73 states that ‘‘Members of the United 
Nations which have or assume respon- 
sibilities for the administration of terri- 
tories whose people have not yet at- 
tained a full measure of self-government 
recognize the principle that the interests 
of the inhabitants of these territories 
are paramount, and accept as a sacred 
trust the obligation to promote to the 
utmost, within the system of inter- 
national peace and security established 
by the present chafter, the well-being of 
the inhabitants of these territories.” 


Churches’ Continuing Responsibility 


The churches of America should 
closely follow the development of the 
trusteeship council and the reports that 
are made by the administering mem- 
bers as to the educational, cultural, 
social, economic and political progress 
of the peoples in these dependent areas. 
The application of a Christian con- 
science to measure the fulfillment of the 
agreements of the charter for dependent 
peoples, and the clear strong voice of 
the church calling to account for de- 
ficiencies, will be a major factor, not 
alone in progress for the peoples who 
are involved, but also in establishing 
the basis for a just and lasting peace. 

The new organization is now also en- 
tering into the consideration of the 
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many important problems that arise 
from the discovery of atomic energy. 
A United Nations Atomic Commission 
has been established. This is a good 
step in the right direction. It must 
be followed through. What will be the 
powers of the commission? Will the 
veto be permitted to prevent effective 
action? Will this remarkable scientific 
discovery be used to advance adminis- 
tration of essential worldwide problems 
on a world level, or will this historic 
moment be fumbled and will we drift 
along again in disorder and confusion? 
Will we evolve, gradually but definitely, 
stronger police powers in the United 
Nations Organization to support a sys- 
tem of justice and of law? 


Assurance of Human Rights 


Will the basic human rights that are 
assured in the charter be defined by a 
Human Rights Commission? Will there 
gradually evolve increased recognition 
throughout the world of the funda- 
mental importance of the right of free- 
dom of worship? Will there be in- 
creasing acceptance of both the right 
to work and the right to speak, of both 
the right to learn and the right to vote? 

Will the basic dignity of the human 
being, the recognition of which played 
such an important part in the drafting 
of the charter, gain increasing recog- 
nition as the basis for United Nations 
policies? These are questions the mem- 
bers of the churches should ask in the 
months ahead. 

The United Nations Organization has 
moved forward promptly. We are 
pleased at the rapid ratifications, the 
early meeting of the first Assembly, and 
the initiation of the food and agricul- 
tural, and the educational, scientific 
and cultural, organizations. But the 
events of the world have moved even 
faster. The Christian Church can, and 
it must, continue to contribute an alert, 
understanding, patient, and yet vigor- 
ous, advocacy of progress in the United 
Nations toward that difficult goal of the 
brotherhood of man in one world at 
peace. 





SUMMARY 


I. THE INNER FRONT. Let us seek 
to cleanse our hearts of the evil con- 
taminations of war and pray God to 
renew a right spirit within us. 

Il. THE CHURCH FRONT. Let us 
seek unity of effort, by all men of good 
will, at home and abroad, in order that 
their influence may accomplish the task 
that lies ahead. 

lil. THE PEACE TREATY FRONT: 
Let us seek peace treaties which em- 
body principles of justice and which 
will promote the general welfare. 

IV. THE UNITED NATIONS FRONT. 
Let us seek that the United Nations Or- 
ganization develop its curative and cre- 
ative functions so that, through com- 
mon effort against the common threats 
to mankind, the peoples of the world 
may find fellowship. 
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Men Groping for Brotherhood 


By CHARLES ROSS* 


HE STORY OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN was never 

more popular than it is today. It is heartening to 

see mankind everywhere groping for a realization of 
the spirit of human brotherhood as we seek to bind up 
the bleeding wounds of a distraught 
world. To be sure there are still self- 
centered souls in every land who say 
it is unfortunate but nothing can be 
done about it and with a shrug of the 
shoulder, “pass by on the other side.’’ 
Unfortunately many of these like the 
priests and Levites of Jesus’ day are 
highly placed in both church and state 
and use the prestige of their positions 
to obstruct the upward reach of human 
sympathy. 

But the glimpse of a new day has brightened every 
sky. The common man has been stirred to a new sense of 
hope; men of wealth and power are realizing a new grade 
of obligation. That ‘‘Jews have no dealings with Samari- 
tans’’ will no longer be accepted as an excuse for ignoring 
human need. The change in name or race or color or creed 
will not justify a survival of the theory. The obligations 
of brotherhood are universal. In the broad philosophy 
of the Good Samaritan there are not ‘‘untouchables.” 

The teaching has spread beyond the Christian Church 
and is more and more becoming a practical way of life. 
Its practice is often disassociated with the religious mo- 
tive of a common Heavenly Father and the resulting uni- 
versal brotherhood but becomes rather a philosophy of 
enlightened self-interest. 





Mr. Ross 


Some Ways of Brotherhood 


In our own land, in our effort to put into practice the 
example of the Good Samaritan, we have resorted to many 
devices and instrumentalities. 

1. Civic clubs of various names adopt projects for reach- 
ing the needy of their communities. It warms one’s heart 
to see little ones, crippled by accident, disease, or some 
mysterious prenatal cause, given a new chance for happi- 
ness through the generosity of busy men of affairs. 

2. Associated charities, through the combined gifts of 
men and women moved by a sense of the obligations of 
brotherhood, send forth trained workers to bind up the 
wounds of those left by the road sides of our complex 
stream of modern life. 

3. Through orphanages, sustained by church, benevo- 
lent organizations, and the state, we endeavor to substi- 
tute for the tragic loss of parents, and emulate the exam- 
ple of him who said “Suffer little children to come unto 
me.”’ 

4. A few small coins cast into the tin cups of the help- 
less by the road side no longer Satisfy the conscience of 
our people, but by taxation, we provide for aid to dependent 
mothers, assistance to the blind, and pensions to ease the 
last days of the aged. 

5. Almost within the memory of some of us there was 
a general sentiment that education was for the favored 
few whose parents could provide it; now we accept as axio- 
matic Charlie Aycock’s thesis, ‘‘Every child has a right 
to burgeon forth all that is within him.” 





*Mr. Ross is an elder in the Lillington, N. C. church. 
He is a lawyer and has recently retired from the office of 
assistant attorney general of his state. The last General 
Assembly made it possible for an elder, elected moderator 
of a church court, to deliver his own address as retiring 
moderator instead of requiring that a minister be requested 
to preach a sermon. This article was Mr. Ross’ address as 
retiring moderator of Fayetteville Presbytery. 


6. Our nation is in the throes of a great struggle be- 
tween labor and capital. No doubt there is much selfish- 
ness on both sides. But deep down in our hearts we know 
that much of the difficulty of this struggle is the bitter 
fruit of past injustices. The leaders who bring order out 
of this chaos will be those who find a common ground in 
the sense of mutual obligation and brotherhood. It may 
be but the birth pangs of a new and better day. 

7. Reaching out beyond our own borders, we see the 
marvelous sight of the victorious nations in the world’s 
most colossal war organizing and financing a world-wide 
charity in the form of UNRRA for the purpose of “pour- 
ing in oil and wine and binding up the wounds” of the 
millions who have been stripped, not only of their rai- 
ment, but their all, and left more than half-dead by the 
greatest robber band of all time. 

8. Only recently we have witnessed the assembling of 
that ‘‘Parliament of men, the Federation of the World,” 
and find among its unanimously agreed objectives: 


To promote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom and for these ends to practice toler- 
ance and live together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors. - 

Promoting and encouraging respect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedom for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion. 


Human rights—all without distinction—no limitation 
about Greek and Barbarians, or Jew and Samaritan, or 
white and colored, or landlord and tenant, or employer 
and employee—bold words are these. If they are to be 
realized they must have some more sure foundation than 
expediency, or fear of the atomic bomb. 

And to those who stand as spokesmen and leaders of 
the Church of Christ comes this challenge—It is the hour 
of crisis. Here, indeed, is a rendezvous with opportunity. 


Rooted In God’s Fatherhood 


The parable of the Good Samaritan is, I apprehend, only 
an incident in the fundamental teaching which precedes 
it, namely, ‘‘Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.’”” As an outgrowth of the 
conception of the Fatherhood of God, the inevitable co- 
rollary is the brotherhood of man. That charity which 
forms a trinity with Christian love and faith has a qual- 
ity of endurance far beyond expediency or considerations of 
enlightened self-interest. ‘‘Though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.”’ 

A newspaper clipping of recent weeks indicates that 
the bereaved parents of a Pennsylvania private have caught 
this spirit: : 


The parents of an 18-year-old Army private, killed last 
May fighting the Japanese, have established in his honor 
a Lafayette College scholarship, at which Japanese appli- 
cants are to receive priority. 

“Our son felt that way about the Japanese,’ Robert S. 
Johnstone, Sr., explained, adding, ‘““‘we need to understand 
the Christian spirit of goodwill.”’ 

The scholarship is to be financed by Robert Junior’s $10,- 
000 Government insurance. : 

Mr. Johnstone said at his Downingtown, Pa., home his 
son believed a better understanding among the peoples of 
the world could remove most of the causes of war, and 
so the Johnstones have stipulated further that if no Japan- 
ese is a candidate for the scholarship it is to go to a Chi- 
nese, Korean, Filipino, or other Asiatic or to a member 
of the white race intending to serve as a missionary in the 
Orient. 


May the Christian Church be awake to its opportunity 
and provide the Christian conception of brotherhood that 
will leaven the surging mass of human energy as it moves 
upward toward a new and better day. 
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Kagawa ’s Wartime Stand 
By RICHARD T. BAKER 


Toyohiko Kagawa, No. 1 Japanese Protestant leader, has 
been a controversial figure among churchmen abroad be- 
cause of his reported position during the war. In two ar- 
ticles, of which this is the first, Richard T. Baker analyses 
Kagawa’s wartime stand.—HEditors. 


OKYO.—When a Japanese Christian said several days 

ago that perhaps Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa had become 

a little too nationalistic during the war and was some- 
what too susceptible to public flattery, he just about en- 
compassed in 
thoughts the most 
that can be said 
against Kagawa to- 
m day. 
The very undivine 
winds of gossip in 
Tokyo have carried 
the name of Ka- 
‘cawa a great deal 
recently. He is one 


two 




















of the most  fre- 
quently discussed 
public figures of the 
country. Opinions 


regarding the man’s 
basic liberal nature, 
usefulness to the 
‘estoration of Japan, 
Christian character 
and fundamental 
sincerity range from 
the extremes of 
fierce opposition to 
devoted loyalty. One 
American journalist 
in the city told me 
recently he had 
enough stuff in his file “to hang the man,’’ but he had been 
advised to “lay off,’’ and somebody was ‘‘doing a cover-up 
job for Kagawa.” At the other extreme are Kagawa’s ad- 
mirers, rationalize away all his 
the great good he is 
evidence of his 


who wartime statements 


now doing to restore 
and usefulness. 

I have studied Dr. Kagawa’'s writings, his wartime state- 
ments, and have talked with him and his devotees and op- 
ponents at length. After two months of watching the story 
of Dr. Kagawa unfold, it is my conclusion that he is a sin- 
cere highly useful for the new day in Japan, 
but one who made serious errors of judgment in the past. 
Those errors are understandable according to a certain pat- 
tern and are in line with what 
Christian defined as being “a 
somewhat naive. 


and point to 


Japan, as sincerity 


Christian, 


Kagawa’s fellow Japanese 


little too nationalistic’ and 


A Poet's Mind 


What is the pattern of development in Kagawa’s atti- 
tudes during the past ten years? Underlying everything is 
a passionate devotion to suffering people, a quick conscious- 
ness of social pain, and a fertile imagination in plans for 
social reform. Kagawa has a poet’s mind, not a logician’s. 
He is inclined to be trusting before shrewd. 

Dr. Kagawa considers himself a pacifist, and I am sure 
that by instinct 
gzuish. 


he is revolted by war's violence and an- 
But his acute human sympathy has led him during 


the past five years to make judgments which do not com- 
prehend the difficult position of pacifism in a society which 
is guided entirely by non-pacifist assertions of power. 
Concerning Dr. Kagawa’s pacifism, he has gone through 
One was the stage of the 


two stages in the past ten years. 


China incident. 
Japanese war. 

In the first stage Japan was clearly the aggressor. Dr. 
Kagawa’s own country bore the major burden of injus- 
tice. It was a situation in which Kagawa could see clearly 
the role of his own country as oppressor of a weaker peo- 
ple, and immediately arose his instinct of compassion for 
the underprivileged. (It is also highly significant that dur- 
ing the incident Dr. Kagawa was still able to read sources 
of information from beyond his own national borders.) ~ 
Dr. Kagawa opposed the war in China and was imprisoned 
for his outspoken criticism of it. 

It is interesting that Kagawa differs from most politica] 
liberals in Japan at this point. To them the Japanese war 
in China was a sideshow, and if it had been successful they 
would have accepted gladly its results. The war against 
America and England, in the eyes of these liberals, was 
the mistake. Kagawa, on the other hand, was more out- 
spoken against the Sino-Japanese war than he ever was 
against Japan’s war against the West. He feels that there 
was greater justice in Japan’s struggle against America 
and Britain than there was in Japan’s open invasion of 
China. This is a reaction of conscience in Kagawa that 


is more spiritually sound than most people give him credit 
for 


The other was the stage of the full-scale 


Freedom Versus Imperialism 


Then came the second stage of Kagawa’s pacifism. Pearl 
Harbor slapped an embargo on all foreign information 
reaching Japan. The propagandists in Tokyo told the 
stories of the war in their own ways. They idealized it. 
i have no doubt that Kagawa was convinced by the logic 
of a free and independent Asia which Japan was fighting 
to establish. That was Tokyo’s story, and the only story 
Kagawa ever heard. It would naturally appeal to a man 
with Kagawa’s background of anti-imperialism. 

Furthermore, no longer was Japan up against an in- 
ferior foe. No longer was the war a simple case of pow- 
erful aggression. Suddenly the match was more even, and 
Japan no longer bore the full burden of warmaking. As 
this contest of power became more balanced, the injus- 
tices of power, which Kagawa had clearly seen when the 
battle was against China, were no longer so obvious. And 
before long it was the Japanese who were the oppressed 
and the injured. Quite naturally, Kagawa’s sympathy be- 
gan to turn to them as the sufferers from the injustices 
of war. 

This, I believe, was the development of Kagawa’s thought. 
While the China Incident was on, Kagawa’s Christian re- 
sistance to it remained steadfast. As the war against the 
West developed, and the Japanese had only their own 
propaganda as a news source, Kagawa became more and 
more outspoken against America and less and less resis- 
tant to the policy of Japan. In so many words I have 
found no endorsement of Japan’s war in Kagawa’s writ- 
ings. But by inference from the content of his criticisms 
of America, he seems to endorse his own national policy. 


Believed What He Was Told 


Kagawa knew about American bombing of cities and 
about unfortunate brutalities committed by our troops else- 
where. It was quite in keeping with his nature to speak 
out against them. Kagawa has never been a capitalist nor 
an imperialist in economic ideology. Therefore, as he 
interpreted the interests of the Occident in Asia as being 
capitalist-imperialist, he quite naturally spoke out against 
those interests. For some he did not interpret 
Japan’s interest in Asia as _ capitalist-imperialist. 
Rather, he accepted the idealistic version which he was 
told. 


reason 
own 
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In the October 24, 1942, issue of the Nippon Times, 
there is printed the account of an interview with Dr. Ka- 
gawa, under the headline, ‘‘Toyohiko Kagawa to Visit Phil- 
ippines to Support Educational Movement.”’ In this arti- 
cle he is quoted as saying, ‘“‘I will go anywhere if it is for 
the good of our country . When I was in the Islands 
(before) I was surprised to learn that the tenant farmers 
of the Islands were living a miserable life. This state of 
affairs can be explained by the fact that the American 
capitalists made it a point to exploit the farming popula- 
tion of the Islands. . . The Filipinos, especially the farm- 
ers, have to be educated properly before they can be 
brought to make a contribution toward the reconstruction 
of the Islands as a component of the Co-prosperity Sphere.” 

That statement is typical of Kagawa’s utterances during 
the war. To the ordinary eye, it is plain propaganda. It 
is sharp in criticism of the enemy and very equivocal on 
Japanese policy. While it does not openly endorse Japan’s 
war or the Greater East Asia policy, it comes close, and 
while Dr. Kagawa’s criticism of American capitalist ex- 
ploitation is legitimate if he believed it, the use made of 
the criticism in this story by implication exonerates all of 
Japan’s similar imperialistic intentions. 

(For the sake of the record, Kagawa never went to the 
Philippines during the war. The trip described here was 
to be taken at the invitation of Filipino Christians. When 
it came time to seek passage, the army refused to grant 
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Kagawa a passport. ne did go to China in 1944 to meet 
with Christians and at their invitation. The funds were 
yrovided by a Japanese layman.) 


Moral Outrage Serves Propagandists 


Likewise, Kagawa’s condemnation of bombings, his moral 
outrage at the use of Japanese bones as GI souvenirs, his 
criticism of American policy in India and our treatment 
of the Negroes and colored races at home—all were legiti- 
mate criticism, byt coming as they did and not matched 
with equally legitimate criticism of Japanese policies they 
were extremely useful to Japan’s propaganda efforts. 

In August, 1942, Kagawa was quoted on the Japanese 
radio as saying, ‘“‘I cannot believe that the Almighty God 
of all the earth will permit the success of their (the Ameri- 
cans’) inordinate ambitions for world domination which 
forged the spirit of racia! superiority, but at the same 
time talks of freedom and liberty, using these words while 
waging this unjust war on the Oriental race.” . 

Questioning about this ‘unjust war’ reveals that Kagawa 
meant what he said. He felt the American intention in 
Asia was to dominate it, for an economic purpose, and, 
therefore, the war was ‘‘unjust.’’ At this point his think- 
ing again shows the tendency toward nationalism of which 
his critics accuse him and his gullible acceptance of the Co- 
prosperity Sphere ideal. 

(Copyright, 1946, by R. N. S.) 


Denominational Differences, Presbyterian Reunion 
By H. R. MAHLER* 


cooperation between Protestant churches was written 
by Pearl Buck in that matchless biography of her 
Southern Presbyterian missionary father, ‘Fighting Angel’’: 


O°: OF THE MOST BITING CRITICISMS of non- 


But the new war had to do with the 
establishment of a center for training 
Chinese clergy, a theological seminary, 
in short. 

It was an enterprise far too large 
for any group to begin and maintain, 
but several denominations had detided 
to subscribe to it, and Andrew’s de- 
nomination was contemplating the mat- 
ter. From the first Andrew was éager 
for it. To found a stable seat of train- 
ing for the leaders of the Chinese 
church—-his mind leaped ahead, planning. And he had 
risen to his feet at once to speak for it. 

So was begun that long war which was continued 
year after year. For Andrew and a few others had 
overpersuaded, by their fiery tongues, the more con- 
servative majority. It soon appeared that the union 
would never work. There were the Methodists and 
their bishops concerning whom Andrew remarked drily, 
“They are perfectly willing to unite with everybody 
provided everybody joins the Methodists.’”’ And the 
Baptists who insisted that the budding Chinese clergy 
must be taught the essential doctrine of immersion, 
and the Episcopalians—but then, no one expected the 
Episcopalians to join anything. And most dreadful of 
all were the sects which were tinged with modernism. 
It soon became evident that union with other denomi- 
nations was impossible, and the war was on. But year 
after year at mission meeting, Andrew, son of genera- 
tions of grim Presbyterian fathers, Calvinist, predesti- 
narian, believer in the second coming of Christ, fought 
the battle for union. 

“Not for modernism,’ he would proclaim when he 
was accused. ‘‘Never! But the only way to change a 
thing is to stay in it and change it from within. You 
can never accomplish anything by pulling out and 
going off by yourself!” 

It was a long, losing war, continued over twenty 
years. I say losing, because his denomination pulled 
away at last from the union—they came, every man 
and woman of them, from seceding Southern blood. 
But Andrew never gave up. 





*Superintendent of schools, Thomasville, Ga., and an 
elder in the Thomasville church. 


Certainly on the foreign missionary field Christians should 
bury their denominational differences and devote themselves 
to the great task of saving souls. But as long as we cling 
to our denominationalism on the home front the gospel will 
be preached in denominational packages on the foreign mis- 
sion fields. 

Even on the home front many Christians are becoming 
increasingly impatient with denominational differences. Be- 
low is a quotation from the “Religion” section of the Octo- 
ber 15 issue of Time: 


A captain in Georgia wrote: “My wife being a 
staunch Southern Baptist and I a Presbyterian 
can we get into religious work which involves no de- 
nomination at all?” 

More than 3,000 servicemen have said they hoped to 
become Protestant ministers. To guide them, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches has set up a sort of vocational- 
guidance unit, Commission on the Ministry. The com- 
mission’s aim is to raise the general level of the Prot- 
estant ministry—all denominations—by helping the 
churches to select candidates who are as occupationally 
fit as they are willing. In future, it will borrow the 
tactics of big business and use talent scouts to pick the 
most promising young men from each year’s crop of 
college graduates. Hardest job may be sorting the can- 
didates out by denominations: thus far, most of the 
servicemen applicants have exhibited a vast indifference 
to denominationalism. 

If denominational differences are a hindrance to work 
on the foreign field, and seem unimportant to servicemen 
who want to enter the ministry, it is almost unbelievable for 
the Northern and Southern Presbyterian churches with a 
common faith and history not to unite. There is only one 
argument against union of the two churches—an argument 
that has become threadbare, namely: that the Northern 
church is not sound in the faith. Louisville Seminary is 
supported and administered by both Assemblies. Many of 
our ministers have studied at Princeton. We transfer mein- 
bers from the churches of one Assembly to the other with- 
out question. Some of the officers in Southern Presbyterian 
churches were brought up in Northern churches and vice- 
versa. Besides, who are we to judge our fellow Presby- 
terians? ‘‘Two men stood up in the temple to pray; one a 
Pharisee and the other a publican.” It is altogether pos- 
sible that in God’s sight we are not better than our brethren 
in the Northern Assembly. 
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EDITORIAL 


Rotary System for Church Officers 





For nearly sixteen years our church 
has permitted congregations desiring to 
do so to elect elders and/or deacons for 
limited periods of service under what 
is called the Rotary System. A tabula- 
tion of the annual reports of the 
churches, as forwarded to the As- 
sembly’s stated clerk, shows that 368 
churches in our denomination now fol- 
low this plan in the election of one or 
both groups of officers. In the list are 
small churches and large ones, city and 
country congregations, all types of 
organizations scattered across the de- 
nomination. 

In 220 churches both elders and 
deacons are elected according to the 
Rotary System; in 12 churches only the 
elders are elected in that way; and in 
126 churches only the deacons are 
elected by this plan. It should be said 
that provision is generally if not always 
made for no officer to serve for longer 
than three years without a year’s sus- 
pension of those duties. When that 
year is over, if the congregation so 
desires, the man may be elected for 
another three-year period. The plan 
does not demand that there be the in- 
tervening year. 

According to synods, the Rotary 
System is employed in the following 
numbers of churches; 


Merth Caratima ... .2066%. 63 
eer se se 58 
EC ek ald ara Oe ee ee 41 
I) so, Sha: soe ks OT 29 
South Carolima . . .«6660238 
EE sho we Seale ee 29 
Kentucky 5. i wine ies ee 20 
ae eee 19 
DD @ Gc kas wee ein waa 18 
Be ns ee ne be wes eas 16 
eee eT er ee 12 
ee er or 9 
OD se ee 9 
, a...) ee 7 
PE cls «oe eae news 6 
Ce, 4s. we leean a tio 1 


Congregations which are considering 
the possibility of introducing this plan 
(and some are always studying it) may 
want to get the complete list from the 
Men’s Department, Box 1176, Richmond 
9, Va., where copies are available upon 
request. 

It is often suggested that some con- 
gregations are not large enough to use 
the Rotary System, but it would seem, 
from the records, that size is not a 
determining factor. Even in a church 
with only one or two _ elders—and 
perhaps especially there—such a system 
might be of immense worth, for one of 
the best possible steps in many a church 
where there is only one elder would be 
the introduction of this plan. In some 
churches there is only one elder—or 
two; one deacon, or two. In these and 
many other cases, it would be wise to 
elect only elders as the officers of the 
church (as permitted by the Book of 
Chureh Order). This step alone in 
many a church would be a great im- 
provement. 

Two weeks ago we carried a letter by 
Professor McCutchan of Queens College, 
pleading for greater opvortunities for 
younger laymen in the church. He 
pointed out that our church courts are 
almost entirely in the hands of the 
ministers and the much older laity. 
Very seldom is there such a phenomenon 
as a young elder—when, after all, 
elders are to be chosen, not so much on 
the basis of age as upon spiritual insight 
and their capacities as spiritual leaders. 
Many a young man who possesses these 
gifts can lead a congregation or church 
court far more effectively than an older 
man who may lack these fundamental 
quaifileations, The Rotary System gives 
an opportunity to discover younger men, 
to train them, and to keep them close 
to the church’s life as they are given 
matters of real importance for their con- 
cern, Older men who are. elders, 
cherishing the vitality and the growing 
effectiveness of the church, want noth- 
ing more than to see this desired 
achievement. 

With whatever limitations the Rotary 
System has, and every plan has them— 
the traditional plan, many feel, has 
more—this Rotary System enables a 
church officer to have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he serves in accordance 
with the will of the present congrega- 
tion, As the people elect their officers 
periodically they express their confi- 
dence and pledge their loyalty to the 
men who are their leaders. Officers 
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need and want that assurance which 
comes through such a democratic pro- 
cess. A congregation wants it too. It 
does not want to feel that its officers 
are the ones who were elected by a con- 
gregation that largely used to be—but 
rather that they are their officers under 
God. 

In summary, arguments against the 
Rotary System say: (1) It detracts 
from the honor and prestige of the 
office; (2) it requires too many con- 
gregational elections; (3) it is un- 
scriptural (though the General As- 
sembly has evidently decided against 
that argument by permitting it); (4) a 
more forth-right approach to inactive 
leaders would frankly offer them a 
chance to resign. Arguments for the 
plan hold: (1) It is the best possible 
(and sometimes the only) way to dis- 
pose of inactive men; (2) the intro- 
duction of younger men will keep the 
board forward-looking; (3) the periodic 
election makes the officers active; (4) 
it develops leadership by offering more 
men a place to serve; (5) it enables 
living men and women to choose their 
own leaders; (6) it is not anti-scrip- 
tural as the men are still elders or 
deacons even though they may be in- 
active; (7) as for the honor and pres- 
tige of the office a man can feel that it 
has more when he is elected—and then 
re-elected—by people who want him to 
serve now; a church officer, like a 
minister, would not want to serve a 
people from whom at any time he could 
not get a call—a call of God and a call 
of the people. 

For some congregations the Rotary 
System will not seem to offer the answer 
to their problems; for others it will. 
The Book of Church Order as it now 
stands makes ample provision for either 
method to be followed. This is wise 
for it always offers the possibility of 
trying another way in case the present 
one appears to have too great in- 
adequacies, or, under either system, of 
summoning elders and deacons to regard 
more seriously the high calling which 
is any man’s who is given this great 
privilege. 


Presbyterian Money and Education 


Not long ago one of our Texas readers 
sent us a clipping from the Dallas News, 
which reads, in part, as follows: 


This has been a week of deserved 
largess for Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. Following the million-dollar gift 
by Mrs. W. W. Fondren of Houston for 
a new science building, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. J. Perkins of Wichita Falls have 
added $650,000 to their $1,350,000 gift 
of a year ago for the Perkins School of 
Theology. With the additional money 
to be used for endowment, SMU will 
have one of the best equipped divinity 
schools in the region. — 

The Perkins family, whose benefaction 
of 1945 provided for buildings yet to be 
built and whose earlier gifts completed 
an administration building and added a 
gymnasium, realize that a growing uni- 
versity needs endowment as well as a 
physical plant. There must be money 


for maintenance, for paying teachers’ 
salaries, for providing scholarships and 
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for other essential expenses. With 
interest rates down and with operational 
costs up, the need for large endowments 
is much greater than it was two decades 
ago. The latest Perkins gift sets a fine 
precedent in providing for such costs. 


Then our Texas friend, commenting 
on ‘‘what the Methodists are saying and 
doing for one institution” in his state, 
declares: “If they keep on at this rate 
in the field of education we Presby- 
terians will have to employ those scien- 
tists who established radar communica- 
tion with the moon to get in contact 
with them.”’ 

When this word came, we could not 
help thinking of a brief news item which 
we carried in our December 3 issue, re- 
porting: ‘“‘Columbus Roberts, one of 
Georgia’s wealthiest civic, religious and 
cultural leaders has bequeathed the bulk 
of his personal fortune to the Georgia 
Baptist Foundation’ (which operates 
the convention’s schools and colleges). 
Shortly before his death, Mr. Roberts 
had contributed several hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the work of the conven- 
tion. 

Why—we have been asking ourselves 
—do we Southern Presbyterians have 
no comparable stories to be telling? 
What list of great bequests can we men- 
tion as having come to our educational 
institutions? It is more than a trifle 
embarrassing to have to admit that the 
greatest endowments which our schools 
and colleges have received— the largest 
ones—have come from Methodists and 
other non-Presbyterians. These stories 
are too well Known to be repeated here. 

At least some of the people in 
our denomination are of considerable 
wealth. As a matter of fact, the per 
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capita wealth of our church membership 
is far higher than that of either Metho- 
dist or Baptist churches. Is it that they 
have not been convinced of the impor- 
tence of higher education—or of church- 
related education? Could that be the 
answer in a denomination where stress 
has always (in theory, and frequently 
in practice) been laid on an educated 
leadership? Have Methodists and Bap- 
tists so far out-stripped us In this matter 
as to cause us to drop out of the educa- 
tional field altogether? 


Some people feel that men and women 
of great means may not be adequately 
challenged to give large amounts to 
these institutions; they say we are a bit 
reserved in making our requests. One 
thing is undoubtedly true: Our people 
need suggestions and some specific help 
in devising their wills. How often is it 
true that a man who has been devoted 
to the church and to every Christian 
task during his lifetime leaves a will 
which makes no provision whatsoever 
for the church's mission. One lawyer in 
commenting on this fact has said that 
people in making their wills, begin, ‘‘In 
the name of God, Amen.”’ In most cases, 
he says, that is the last reference to God 
in the will. 

Who ean find the way to challenge the 
kind of great gifts which are demanded 
for our church institutions? Surely, the 
longtime foundation must be based upon 
a multitude of smaller, sacrificial gifts 
from an increasing number of interested 
individuals. That is our hope; but we 
likewise need the sacrificial giving of 
men and women of large means. Surely 
not all of them have joined the Metho- 
dist and Baptist churches! 





The Importance of Being Third-Rate 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“To one he gave five talents, to an- 
other two, to another one.” Matthew 
25:15. 


EING THIRD-RATE may be a sin. 

If you are first-rate or even sec- 

ond, it is a sin to drop beneath 
your real class. If you are putting out 
third-rate stuff when you are capable 
of better things, if you develop no bet- 
ter than third-rate character though-you 
might have been a saint, then you are 
robbing the world of what you might 
have given, you are robbing yourself, 
you are showing ingratitude (if noth- 
ing worse) to God. 

But suppose you are only third-rate 
at best? True, you will be better than 
the average if you are as good as that. 
Literally third-rate brains, talents, 
capacities, when fully realized become 
famous. Measured on the total human 
scale, weighed) in the balances with 
Leonardo da Vinci, Aristotle and the 
Apostle Paul (for example), few of the 
persons described in ‘‘Who’s Who” rise 
even to the third-rate level. Let us 
use the word to mean inferior talents, 
gifts, capacities, all the way from third- 


rate down to Nth-rate. Let us by all 
means make it include yourself, dear 
Reader, however far down the scale you 
may be. The point is, being third-rate 
is important. 

Children are born egoists as well as 
egotists. Their house is the finest in 
the world: Daddy can lick any other 
man on their street; they survey the 
world from a private Everest. But 
after life has knocked us about for a 
bit, we do not take long finding out 
that we are a long distance from first- 
rate. All of us third-raters are dis- 
appointed; some of us become bitter, 
some discouraged. What is the use in 
trying to compete with the second- 
raters and first-raters who can beat us 
without even trying? 


LITTLE REFLECTION will show 

how important the third-rate is, 

in God’s arrangement of the uni- 
verse. It is quite clear that God did 
not intend that everything should be 
of the first rank, If we may paraphrase 
Lincoln, God must have loved third- 
raters, for He made so many of them. 
“One star differeth from another star 


in glory.’’ Indeed, it does. How empty 
the sky would be if there were taken 
out of it all the stars except those of 
the first magnitude! Our own sun, 
bright as it seems to our close-range 
vision, ranks no better than mediocre 
in that vast array of suns. Had God 
created no third-rate stars, our solar 
systems would have perished unborn. 
Consider the lilies of the field: they are 
not all flowers that would take first 
prizes at the flower show. Not every 
flower has the beauty of the rose, the 
magnificence of dahlia and rhododen- 
dron, the delicacy of the violet; yet how 
poor the pageant of the flowers would 
be, if from garden and hill and brook- 
side there vanished all but the first- 
rate flowers! 

In more prosaic realms it is the same. 
Whatever your favorite vegetable may 
be, you do not serve that one vege- 
table day in, day out. Without the 
third-rate stuff your family would find 
meals pretty monotonous. Or consider 
books. The first-rate ones are few. 
They count them as 100 at St. John’s 
College, but that is an exaggeration. 
Yet many a valuable book, whether 
poetry or novel or solid textbook, is 
well below the second class. News- 
paper writers occasionally produce a 
first-class editorial; but day after day 
the third-rate editorial must be writ- 
ten, raising and maintaining the com- 
munity’s ideals. What would the 
church do without third-rate preachers? 
What would happen to our Sunday 
Schools if we had to refuse the services 
of all but first-class teachers? What 
would most young men do if they would 
not marry third-rate girls, or how would 
girls ever find husbands if they could 
be satisfied with nothing less than sec- 
ond-best? If it did not please the Giver 
of the Talents to distribute to ‘‘each 
man according to his ability,’’ where 
would you, dear Reader (and you, too, 
dear Writer) be? 


GAIN, BE IT REMEMBERED, to 
be satisfied with anything less than 
the best possible is wrong. Never- 

theless, for the third-rate there is 
always both the room and the necessity. 

Jesus well knew this. Of his im- 
mortal Twelve, most were third-rate. 
Had all the Apostles been first-rate men, 
had they accepted into Christian fellow- 
ship only the first-rate, the world would 
have admired Christianity, but it could 
never have become a_ world-religion. 
The same God in whose vast creation 
most things are third-rate, sent his Son 
to a worse than third-rate world. ‘“‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy-laden,”’ the call comes now as 
then. The toils of the world and the 
burdens of it fall chiefly on the 
shoulders and the souls of the third- 
rate. To discover you are third-rate is 
to discover your true importance. To 
become a prisoner of diffidence or 
despair is to lose your birthright. For 
today as yesterday, God is the God of 
Isaac not less than of Abraham; the 
God of James the Less even as of a 
James who may aspire to sit at Christ’s 
right hand. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Koo Says Must Break 
Nations’ Hard Shells 


Florida News Letter 


The Florida Chain of Missionary As- 
semblies is just concluding its program 
for 1946 with assemblies in 16 prin- 
cipal cities. The theme of the cur- 
rent Chain has been ‘Christian Citizen- 
ship for Today’s World.’”’ Speakers de- 
veloping this theme included T. Z. Koo, 
of China; Virgil E. Havens, of Africa; 
Gaither P. Warfield, of Poland; Zillah 
L. Soule, of India; Frank C. Laubach, 
Apostle to the Illiterates; Francis W. 
Brush, of the Philippines; Robert L. 
McLeod, Jr., recently returned to 
civilian life from the chaplaincy. Dr. 
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Koo described the problems of today 
as the making of a omelette for which 
the national eggs must have their hard 
shells broken and be mixed together. 
So far we have simply boiled the un- 


broken eggs and produced not an 
omelette but hard boiled eggs. Koo de- 


seribed his experiencee 
Shanghai, serving, though a layman, as 
minister of the American Church. One 
Sunday in public ceremony he received 
two Japanese into this American church 
with its Chinese pastor. He proposed 
Christianity as the essential ingredient 
for the international omelette. 


in occupied 


Student Fellowship Revives Activity 
In Meeting at Gainesville 


The Westminster Fellowship, organi- 
zation of Florida Presbyterian College 
students, met, at the University of 
Gainesville late in February for the 
first conference of the group since the 
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first year of the war. Among the 80 
representative students were several re- 
turned service men. Adult leaders for 
the conference were A. J. Kissling, of 
Jacksonville; L. I. Stell, of Tallahassee; 
Hugh Powell, regional director; U. §. 
Gordon and Fred Widmer, of Gaines- 
ville; D. P. McGeachy, Jr., of Clear- 
water. Two days were spent in study 
and worship centering on the theme, 
“The Christian Students’ Responsi- 
bility.’”’ 

Men's Work Director Assisting 

In Several Florida Cities 


S. J. Patterson, director of Men’s 
Work for the Assembly, has been speak- 
ing and conducting classes for adult 
leaders in several Florida communities, 
including Jacksonville, Plant City, 
Clearwater, and St. Petersburg. Out- 
post Sunday schools are being empha- 
sized in the synod in line with the As- 
sembly’s program. A number of new 
schools have been organized under the 
leadership of Mary Hardin Vaught 
working with the Synod’s Committee of 
Religious Education. The most recent 
outpost is reported from Jacksonville 
by the South Jacksonville Church. 


Miami Church Opens New 
Sunday School Addition 


George Ricks, of Northeast Church, 
Miami, announces fhe opening of a new 
addition to the Sunday school building 
of that church at a cost of $27,000. 
J. Blanton Belk, of Richmond, Va., will 
be the preacher in a week of services 
planned by the Northeast Church. 

D. P. McGEACHY, JR. 

Clearwater, Florida. 


Presbyterian Judge Holds Action of 
Sunday Board Meeting Is Invalid 


Jackson, Miss. (RNS)—Mississippi’s 
124-year-old Sunday Blue Law was in- 
voked here by the State Supreme Court 
in a decision invalidating the dismissal 
of two company employees because it 
took place at a board of directors’ meet- 
ing held on a Sunday. 

Plaintiffs in the case were W. Q. 
Smith, general manager of the South- 
ern Appliance Company, and his secre- 
tary, whose claim for payment of 
salaries up to the time the company 
went into receivership was upheld by 
the court. 

“The Sunday Blue Law of 1822 pro- 
hibits anyone, under penalty of convic- 
tion, from laboring at his own or any 
other trade, calling, or business, with 
certain exceptions, such as drug stores,” 
Justice Julian P. Alexander, who teaches 
a Presbyterian Sunday school class, 
pointed out. 


Thirteen Liberty Ships 
Named for Presbyterians 


Thirteen Presbyterians were among 
the 86 prominent religious leaders in 
the history of America who had Liberty 
ships named after them during the war, 
according to U. S. Navy Chaplain Clif- 
ford M. Drury. 

The 86 were divided denomination- 
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ally as follows: Congregationalists, 22; 
Roman Catholics, 15; presbyterians, 13; 
Episcopalians, 13; Methodists, 7; Bap- 
tists, 6; Unitarians, 5; Presbyterian- 
Congregationalist, 1; Lutheran, 1; Mor- 
mons. 1; Quakers, 1; Jews, 1. 

Ships were named after the following 
Presbyterians: Lyman Beecher, James 
Caldwell, George Gale, John Grier 
Hibben, Sheldon Jackson, Eliphalett 
Nott. Billy Sunday, Henry Van Dyke, 
John Witherspoon, James Woodrow, 
Woodrow Wilson, William Black Yates, 
Ss. Hall Young. 





RADIO 








WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, JR. 


First in the current series of Presby- 
terian Hour broadcasts will be led by 
William M. Elliott, Jr., of the Highland 
Park church, Dallas, Texas, March 17 
at 8:30 A. M. (EST). Dr. Elliott’s ser- 
mon will be entitled, ‘“‘“Letting God Take 
the Strain.”’ 














PATRICK D. MILLER 


Pastor of the First Church, San An- 
tonio, Texas, P. D. Miller, is scheduled 
to lead the second in the broadcast 
series, March 24. Dr. Miller’s sermon 
is entitled, ‘‘A Good Man.” 
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Stations Carrying the Broadcast 

ALABAMA: Birmingham WBRC, Mont- 
gomery WSFA * ARKANSAS: Hot Springs 
KTHS, Siloam Springs KUOA * FLORIDA: 
Jacksonville WJAX, Miami, WIOD, Or- 
lando WDBO * GEORGIA: Atlanta WSB, 
Macon WMAZ, Savannah WTOC * * KEN- 
TUCKY: Louisville WHAS * LOUISIANA: 
Baton Rouge WJBO, New Orleans WDSU, 
Shreveport KWKH * Maryland: Balti- 
more WBAL * MISSISSIPPI: Columbus 
WOBI, Jackson WSLI * MISSOURI: Kan- 
sas City WDAF * NORTH CAROLINA: 
Asheville WWNC, Raleigh WPTF, Wins- 
ton-Salem WSJS, Charlotte WSOC * OK- 
LAHOMA: Bartlesville KWON, Oklahoma 
City KOMA * SOUTH CAROLINA: Charles- 
ton WSCS, Columbia WIS, Spartanburg 
WSPA * TENNESSEE: Knoxville WNOK, 
Memphis WREC * TEXAS: Amarillo 
KGNC, Corpus Christi KWBU, Dallas 
WFAA, Houston KPRC, San Antonio 
WOAT * VIRGINIA: Norfolk WTAR, Rich- 
mond WRVA, Roanoke WDBJ. 

Eight Sundays, March 17 - May 5, ‘8:30 

A. M. (EST). 


Four Agencies Report Receipts 
For Eleven Months Period 
With one month in the church year 
yet to be heard from (usually the 
largest in the year) receipts by the de- 
nominational agencies have the follow- 
ing record for eleven months: 
Foreign Missions (Nashville): $694,- 
708; gain over last year, $56,998. 


Elders’ and Deacons’ Fund, in addi- 
tion, $4,266. 

Home Missions (Atlanta): $275,- 
837; gain, $22,373. Emergency Fund, 
277,140; gain, $24,999. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville): $252,525; gain, 
$3,600. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmend): $112,681; gain, $17,774. 


Roman Catholics Planning Church 
As Memorial in Hiroshima 

Hiroshima, Japan (RNS)—A new 
Catholic church in Hiroshima on the 
atomized ruins of the old will be built 
as a memorial to the 200,000 people 
of that city who gave their gives in the 
first atomic bombing of August 6, 1945, 
and thus hastened the end of the great- 
est of all world wars. 

This was announced by Father Hugo 
Lassalle, S. J., superior of the Catholic 
mission in Hiroshima, in the little six- 
by-twelve-foot hut which he has built 
with his own hands- as a home and 
chapel on the rubble of the Catholic 
compound here. “In a way the people 
of Hiroshima died that the rest of the 
world might live,’’ Father LaSalle said. 
“and our new church will be marked as 
a memorial to them.” . 
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N. C. Ruling Forbids ‘‘Other 
Groups’’ to Select Bible Teachers 


Raleigh, N. C. (RNS)—The North 
Carolina attorney-general in an advisory 
opinion has ruled that outside groups 
which sponsor and provide the funds for 
Bible courses in the public schools of 
the state may not select teachers for 
the courses. 

“Under the statute,” he ruled, “it is 
definitely the responsibility of principals 
to nominate the teachers and they are 
elected only in the manner provided by 
law.’”” However, he pointed out that 
“of course, any school board could listen 
to interested citizens and consider 
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recommendations made with reference 
to the selection of personnel for the 
teaching force of the schools, but those 
recommendations should in no case be 
given any greater force than that.’’ 

The opinion was handed down after 
a group sponsoring a Bible course in 
the schools asked the privilege of nam- 
ing the teacher whose salary it would 
pay. 


Pamphlet Helps in Planning 
Anniversary Celebration 


Charles A. Anderson, manager of the 
Department of History of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
USA, has completed a pamphlet entitled, 
“Suggestions for Celebrating Church 
Anniversaries,’’ designed to assist minis- 
ters and churches of all denominations 
in making the most of their anniversary 
observances. 

“The celebration of a church anniver- 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that the number of clergy- 
men per thousand population was 
considerably less in 1940 (last 
available figure) than it was in 
1910 








By R. L. ST. CLAIR ? 
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KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


This 4-page pamphlet, combining two articles by Dr. Foreman (‘‘ Why 
Not Have Family Prayers?—Some Excuses Examined’’ and ‘‘How to 
Have Family Prayers’’) is meeting a great need throughout the church. 

It is excellent for distribution to every family in a congregation. 
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sary can be made the occasion for kind- 
ling a fresh interest in the life and 
work of the church,”’ according to Dr. 
Anderson. ‘Churches normally com- 
memorate the 10th, 25th and multiples 
of 25th anniversaries, although other 
years are sometimes signalized for spe- 
cial reasons. The people will respond 
with enthusiasm if the leaders, in the 
words of Jean Jaures, take from the 
past its fires, not its ashes. An early 
start is essential for coping with 
various details after the main outlines 
have been sketched.”’ 

Included in the pamphlet are discus- 
sions of organization of anniversary 
celebrations through committees. Other 
sections include ‘Setting Up the Pro- 
gram”’ and “Samples of Anniversary 
Programs.”’ 

Copies of the pamphlet may be ob- 
tained from the Presbyterian Histori- 
cal Society, Room 520, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7. 


MEMORIAL 


DR. W. K. MeCOY 








Dr. McCoy was born August 3, 1873, in 
Louisa County, Virginia, son of Rev. H. 
P. R. McCoy and Lucy Shelton McCoy and 
entered into eternal rest on October 30, 
1945. He was ruling elder in Providence 
Chureh, West Hanover Presbytery, since 
April, 1906, and most faithful and zealous 
in the discharge of his duties. He also 
served on the Home Mission Committee 
of his presbytery for many years. 

Dr. McCoy graduated in medicine at the 
Medical College of Virginia in 1900; he 
passed the State Board of Medical Exam- 
iners one year previous to his graduation 
and had the distinction of having an in- 
ternship at the Old Dominion Hospital six 
months before he received his diploma. 
He began his professional life in Rich- 
mond, Va.; after a year or two there he 
yielded to the needs of his home com- 
munity and devoted 25 years of arduous 
practice to that field. His health failed 
about 1928 and he became increasingly 
feeble until the end. 

Dr. McCoy’s wife, who was Jean Page 
Morton, died in 1939. He is survived by 
one son, Henry P. McCoy, of Richmond, 
and two grandsons: William P. McCoy 
and Robert H. Lawrence III; two sisters, 
Mrs. V. McC. Mapp and Mrs. S. F. Hart, 
and one brother, Charles D. McCoy, of 
Charleston, W. Va. 

The Christian offices performed by a 
coctor at the bedside of his patients do 
not differ greatly from those performed 
by a= minister. Dr. McCoy frequently 
brought help and comfort in this way to 
the suffering and the dying and in some 
cases even wrote their wills for them. 
In his oWn affliction he was conspicuous 
for his patient submission and complete 
surrender to God's will in all things. 


H. H, 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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A People Gains National Consciousness 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 24 


1 Samuel 1—7; Text 2:26; 


The man who led Israel out of the 
spiral of decay pictured so graphically 
in Judges was Samuel, who became after 
Moses the second founder of the nation. 
The early chapters of I Samuel bring 
out certain familiar facts in Samuel’s 
early life which can be summarized very 
briefly: 

1. His birth, 1:1-20. Hannah, one of 
the two wives of Elkanah, loved by him, 
but childless, asked God for a son; 
Samuel was born in answer to her 
prayer. 

2. His dedication, 1:21—2:11. When 
Samuel was old enough to be weaned, 
his mother brought him to the taber- 
nacle at Shiloh and gave him formally 
to the Lord. 

3. His development, 2:12-36. In 
definite contrast to the sons of Eli, who 
were immoral and greedy, and in spite 
of their evil example, Samuel grew 
steadily—physically, socially, morally 
and spiritually. 

4. His call, 3:1-18. In early adoles- 
cence, probably, Samuel recognized 
God’s voice for the first time and re- 
sponded promptly to the divine call. 

5. His growing reputation, 3:19-4:1. 
We read here how Samuel gradually 
became known as a prophet through all 
of Israel and how through him the word 
of God came gradually to the whole 
nation. 

We might stop here and think of the 
things which had prepared Samuel for 
his great work—his pious home, his 
early dedication to God, his relation to 
the church, his well-roundei and steady 
growth, his readiness to listen to God’s 
voice, his courage in proclaiming God’s 
message, his refusal to be led into evil 
ways. Which of these was the most im- 
portant factor in preparing him for 
God’s service? Which, if any, could 
best have been omitted? 

Chapters 4-6 show us how badly 
Samuel’s services, were needed: (1) the 
Israelites were politically oppressed. 
The Philistines had defeated them in 
battle and for twenty years now’ had 
held them, as vassals, in abject submis- 
sion. (2) They were religiously in- 
different. So little interest did they 
retain in the worship of Jehovah that 
the Ark which the Philistines had cap- 
tured, but which they feared to retain, 
was allowed to rest in a private home 
for twenty years, and during the whole 
of this time there was no center of 
worship in Palestine. Many, it seemed, 
had come to the conclusion that Jehovah 
was impotent, and had taken up the 
worship of the gods of the Canaanites. 
(3) They were socially disorganized. 
There was no unity among the tribes, no 
administration of justice in the land. 


3:1-4, 8-10, 19-21, 7:1-8, 13-16 


Eli had been recognized as a judge by 
some of the tribes of Palestine, but even 
during his lifetime his sons had robbed 
the people and now for twenty years 
there had been no administration of 
justice and no central authority in the 
land. But during these twenty years, 
twenty weary years which carried him 
from youth to middle age, Samuel 
labored patiently, and at last we see the 
fruit of his labors. 


I. A Revival of Religion, 7:2b-3. 


The Israelites had lamented after 
Jehovah ever since their great defeat, 
but their laments spent themselves evi- 
dently in longing for the ‘‘good old 
times,’”’ for they made only one futile 
attempt to restore the Ark and to re- 
establish the worship of Jehovah; and 
they did not bother to put away their 
heathen gods. The Baalim (‘‘strangé 
gods” in the A. V.) were the local gods 
of the Canaanites; the Ashtoreth, the 
local goddesses; their worship was poly- 
theistic, non-moral, cruel, and often 
lascivious. 

During the whole of this time, how- 
ever, Samuel, kept on preaching. As 
Dean says: ‘‘He knew where the evil 
lay; he knew, that in the moral govern- 
ment of Israel, prosperity hung upon 
religion; that national repentance must 
precede national recovery; and he 
turned all the powers of his great mind 
to produce this change.” ‘If ye do 
return unto Jehovah with all your 
heart,” he said, “he will deliver you 
out of the hand of the Philistines.’ 
“Return unto Jehovah with all your 
heart,” that was the burden of his 
message, delivered in season and out of 
season for twenty years. 

He made it clear that this involved 
three things. ‘“First,’’ as Snowden has 
said, ‘‘the people would have to put 
away foreign gods. As Joshua had 
maintained centuries before they would 
have to make a clear-cut decision whom 
they would serve. If Jehovah was a 
God worthy of worship he was worthy 
of all their worship. There could be no 
division in their loyalty.”’ The putting 
away of their foreign gods was a harder 
condition than we might suppose at first 
sight. It was not mere senseless and 
ridiculous obstinacy that drew the 
Israelites to worship the gods of their 
neighbors. The temptation was a very 
real and subtle one. Their own re- 
ligious worship as prescribed by Moses 
had little to stir the natural homage of 
the human heart. It was simple; it was 
severe; it was_ self-denying. The 
worship of the pagan nations was more 
lively and_ attractive.” No moral 
demands were made on the worshippers, 


As other fertility cults of the time they 
pandered to man’s natural instincts and 
physical appetites. They were closely 
identified with the science of agri- 
culture as it was known at that time. 
To put away Baalim and Ashtoreth was 
to put away that which stimulated the 
senses and to return to that which was 
puritanical and which made hard moral 
demands. 

Nonetheless that was the first condi- 
tion of God’s favor. As Snowden adds: 


Clear out false gods is the first in- 
junction of true religion. Whether they 
be graven images of antiquity or the 
materialistic luxuries and indulgences of 
modern times, they have to be thrust 
out of the heart before true religion can 
begin its good work. 

Samuel’s second suggestion in the 
plan for national spiritual regeneration 
was that the people should direct their 
hearts toward the Lord. Putting out 
false gods was a negative thing and 
necessary as it was, could just go so far 
and no farther, because it was negative. 
His first suggestion was ‘don’t’. His 
next suggestion was ‘do.’ Their hearts 
could not be counted upon naturally to 
turn toward the Lord. They would have 
to turn them as a pilot at the wheel 
keeps in a certain course the vessel that 
would otherwise drift with the cur- 
rent, . 

But the Israelites were to go one step 
further. They were not only to put 
away false gods and direct their hearts 
toward the Lord, they were to serve 
him. They were to translate their faith 
into works. They were to make their 
religious devotion count in a world of 
many needs. Spiritual revival that does 
not culminate in spiritual service de- 
generates into sentimentality and is 
worse than useless. God intends not 
only that men shall be good, but that 
they shall be good for something. 


Most men would have grown dis- 
couraged at the lack of response (twenty 
years is a long time), but Samuel per- 
severed and finally he persuaded the 
people to put away the Baalim and the 
Ashtoreth and to return to the whole- 
hearted service of Jehovah. Then he 
invited the nation to assemble at 
Mizpah, probably a broad ridge immedi- 
ately north of Jerusalem, used on other 
occasions as a meeting place of the 
national assembly (Judges 20; I Sam. 
10:17), that he might intercede for 
them before Jehovah, Samuel, we 
might note, was preeminently a man 
of prayer and the practice of interces- 
sion was a marked feature of his re- 
ligious life (cf. 8:6; 12:19, 23; Jer. 
16:1). 

Wilbur Smith suggests that Samuel 
“desired all Israel to be gathered 
together in one great assembly for the 
simple reason that in such a great com- 
pany there is the possibility of a more 
lasting impression, the creation of 
greater earnestness, an_ inspiration 
which comes from thousands of people 
who believe alike and hope alike, look- 
ing into each other’s faces. That is why 
believers gather together in church 
every Lord’s day.” 

In addition to the confession of their 
sins, the assembly fasted a whole day 
(in proof of their sincerity) and poured 
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out water upon the ground, a symbolic 
act which has no exact parallel in the 
Old Testament, but was probably sig- 
nificant of the outpouring of their 
hearts before Jehovah in penitence and 
supplication, 

This revival, so briefly described, 
must have been one of the most power- 
ful religious movements in Israel’s his- 
tory, Certainly it was one of the most 
enduring. The Israelites repeatedly 
turned aside to worship idols during the 
days of the Judges, but after Samuel’s 
revival there is no trace of idolatry in 
Israel for 150 years, until Solomon in- 
troduced the worship of foreign gods to 
please his many wives. 

Our church in recent years has 
worked and prayed repeatedly for a re- 
vival, Why has it failed to come? What 
form will it probably take? What sug- 
gestions would you make to the Perma- 
nent Committee on Evangelism? What 
repentance do you think God requires 
of us as a part of any genuine revival 
of religion and how ought it to be mani- 
fested? 


II. The Recovery of Independence, 
7:7-14. 


Not only did Samuel restore the 
worship of Jehovah, but through the 
blessing of God he also regained the 
nation’s independence. As_ previously 
stated, the Philistines had long domi- 
nated the land. When they heard of 
the national assembly at Mizpah, they 
suspected an uprising and immediately 
set their armies in motion. The Israel- 
ites were terribly afraid, but stood their 
ground. ‘Cease not to cry unto Jehovah 
our God for us,” they said to Samuel, 
“that he will save us out of the hand of 
the Philistines.” And Samuel prayed 
and offered sacrifices. (Why did the 
people ask Samuel to pray rather than 
pray themselves?) 

“As the smoke of the sacrificial lamb 
(type of the self-dedication of the 
afflicted people) rose to heaven and 
while the loud cry of Samuel echoed 
through the air, the Philistine host was 
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seen approaching and the _ Israelites 
from their height advanced to meet the 
foe. Little would their half-armed and 
undisciplined forces have availed them 
against the hardy warriors opposed to 
them.”’ But just at the opportune 
moment a heavy thunderstorm, prob- 
ably with violent wind, bro¥e in the face 
of the Philistines, who were struggling 
up the heights. Unable to face such a 
terrific war of the elements, the Phili- 
stines turned around, placing their 
backs to the storm. The men of Israel, 
but little hindered by it, since it came 
from behind them and gave the greater 
momentum to their force, convinced 
moreover that it was a manifestation of 
Jehovah’s presence, ruskcd on the em- 
barrassed enemy and drove them before 
them like smoke before the wind. 

The power of the Philistines was 
broken for some time by this battle. 
They surrendered the territory which 
they had taken from Israel and were 
not able to molest Israel seriously again 
so long as Samuel was actively in 
control of the nation’s affairs. 

To commemorate the great victory 
Samuel erected a stone and called it 
Ebenezer (the Stone of Help). He said, 
“Hitherto the Lord hath helped us.” 
Not ‘“‘now at last the Lord has helped 
us,” or “here the Lord has helped us.” 
But “hitherto, all through the past, 
down to this very moment now, as in 
times gone by, the Lord has helped us.”’ 
And yet for the last twenty years Israel 
had been ground under the foot of the 
Philistines. Perhaps Samuel recognizes 
that it was on account of Israel’s sin, 
and that through the providence of God 
this too would work for Israel’s good. 
As Blaikie says: “The links of the long 
chain denoted by Samuel’s ‘hitherto’ 
were not all of one kind. Some were 
in the form of mercies, many were in 
the form of chastenings.’”’ But for both 
Samuel could give thanks, ‘‘Happy are 
they, who full of faith in the faithful- 
ness and love of God can take a similar 
view of his dealings, Happy they who, 
when special mercies come, deem the 
occasion worthy to be commemorated 
by some special memorial, but who can 
embrace their whole life in the grateful 
commemoration and bracket joys and 
sorrows alike under their ‘hitherto.’ ”’ 

When we sing, ‘‘Here I raise my 
Ebenezer,’’ do we mean that we recog- 
nize that ‘‘hitherto God hath blessed us” 
even in our afflictions? Is it true that 
“to them that love God all things work 
together for good?”’ Does this thought 
give us courage for the future? What 
sort of memorial, should we as in- 
dividuals and a community and a nation 
erect for our recent victory? 


Ill. The Reestablishment of Justice 
7:6, 15-17, 12:1-5. 


Not only did Samuel restore the 
worship of Jehovah and recover the 
nation’s independence; he also reestab- 
lished and reorganized the administra- 
tion of justice in the land. He had 
begun to judge the people at Mizpah 
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(7:6), but his work was interrupted. 
After the Philistines were defeated he 
completed his plans. He established a 
regular circuit, holding a rude sort of 
court annually, in four different parts 
of the nation. Gradually order was es- 
tablished throughout the land. 

But as Samuel grew older he was 
forced to call in his sons to assist him. 
Unfortunately they did not follow in 
the steps of their father. The people, 
having tasted the benefits of a good 
administration, now wished to have a 
king like other nations. Samuel was 
the one man in the kingdom whom they 
could trust. At their request therefore 
(even though it meant that he would be 
laid aside) Samuel chose their king 
(Chaps. 8-9) and wrote the constitution 
of the kingdom (10:25). Later, when 
Saul proved unworthy of his office, 
Samuel announced his rejection and 
chose his successor, 

It was also Samuel, apparently, who 
established the schools of the prophets, 
which did much to conserve the results 
of the great revival which Samuel had 
brought about. 

But in closing our lesson this week 
we are interested not in the prophet’s 
work, but in the prophet’s character. 
He had had many opportunities to 
enrich himself. Nevertheless, before he 
surrendered his high office to Saul 
(12:1-5) he called the people to witness 
that he had served them in a public 
capacity all his life, yet he had de- 
frauded no one, he had accepted no gift 
(the common Hebrew word for ‘‘bribe’’ 
is properly speaking a ‘‘present’”’ and is 
used for gifts sent to an official to secure 
his favor) which might serve to blind 
his eyes to the right. And the people 
freely acknowledged that it was so. 

Samuel (1) restored the worship of 
Jehovah; (2) secured the nation’s in- 
dependence; (3) reestabiished justice 
in the land; (4) organized the king- 
dom; (5) founded the school of the 
prophets. Which was his fundamental 
service to the nation? Did the revival 
of religion come logically first? What 
constitutes true revival? In which of 
the five capacities would Samuel first 
endeavor to serve America today? What 
service could he render America in the 
other four capacities? With our op- 
portunities and talents how can we help 
to do the work in America which Samuel 
might attempt to do in these five de- 
partments were he here? Do we have 
Officials today as incorruptible as 
Samuel? Why do we have so many of 
the other type? Is it all right for 
businessmen to seek special favors from 
politicians? Is it right for politicians 
to accept favors from those who might 
demand a return for what they have 
given? Do you agree with the state- 
ment: ‘The only plan God has for re- 
newing the life of a nation is to renew 
the life of the people who make up the 
nation’? Can any person be used 
richly of God unless he is ready to say 
as Samuel said, “Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth’’? 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


A 1946 Lenten Reading List 


By HALFORD 


If there were ever a time (and there 
never was) when an apology needed to 
be made for a priority to be given to 
the reading of religious books, that time 
is passed. Last August the world 
crossed a new International Date Line, 
when the atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima. In the weird light of that 
explosion men can see that religion is 
not merely a pleasant decoration of life, 
to those who enjoy it, but a very con- 
dition of survival of society. W. H. 
Laurence, of the New York Times, has 
put the case in one vivid sentence: 
“The atomic bomb is here to stay; the 
question is whether we are.” 

More and more multitudes of people 
are giving their assent to the truth that 
if we are going to split the atom, we 
had better unite the world. More and 
more clearly can be seen the truth that 
a spiritual foundation is needed for a 
secure world, and that no other foun- 
dation for one world can be laid than 
that which is laid in Christ Jesus. 

Here follow a few selections of books 
for reading during the season of Lent, 
1946, from the rich array of books on 
religion published since summer, 1945. 
The list must be kept short; hence it is 
only a selection from many books which 
might fittingly have been chosen. Effort 
has been made to have variety and 
balance in the list, in the hope that it 
may be useful to laymen and ministers 
of different interests and tastes. 


1946 Lenten List 


1. Revised Standard Version of the 

Mow Teme... « sccan ccs $2.00 
“This is the event long awaited with 
eagerness, a fresh translation of the 
New Testament, on which a company 
of distinguished scholars have been at 
work for years. A ‘‘must’’ on anyone’s 
list. Nelson and Sons. 


2. Event in Eternity, by Paul Scherer 
$2.00 
Superb achievement in the highest 
tradition of Biblical exposition, of chap- 
ters 40 to 66 of the book of Isaiah. 
Written with insight, warmth and glow 
and with close relevance to our life and 
times. Harper and Brothers. 


3. In Him Is Life, by Robert H. 
DE. 6 ak dw saw swanens $1.50 
In this short book the ancient truths 
of the Christian faith are set in the 
stream of modern life. Clear, simple in 
style, yet firm in its grasp of the things 
that are vital in religion. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. 


4. They Found the Church There, by 
Henry P. Van Deusen...... $1.75 
It would be hard to imagine any array 
of facts and recent history of greater 
sheer interest than is to be found in 
this graphic portrayal of the discovery 
by the armed forees of the United 
States, of the work and effects of Chris- 
tian Missions throughout the world. 
Told in narrative form, based on hun- 
dreds of letters, this book gives a 
thrilling reading experience. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


5. When Life Gets Hard, by James 
Gordom GHEOF 2... ccc ssivss $1.50 
Skillful and arresting application of 
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the resources of Christian faith and ex- 
perience to various situations in which 
life today is hard to millions of people. 
Timely and helpful. Macmillan. 


6. Those of the Way, by Willard L. 
Re ee ere eee are gene ey ee « $1.50 
Written specially for this year’s 
Lenten reading, this book presents 
short, thoughtful and incisive medita- 
tions on Christian discipleship as a 
“traveller’s way’’ through life. Harper 
and Brothers. 


7. Experience Worketh Hope, by 
Aetna 7... GEM s ssc. 000 $2.00 
One of the finest preachers of our 
times brings twenty unique sermons of 
the sort which have won for him so 
great a debt of gratitude from large 
numbers of people. It brings the gospel 
into living relation to individual need. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


8. The Dark Night of the Soul, by 
Georgia Harkness .......«4. $1.50 
A very helpful work of specifically 
pastoral service, bringing religious faith 
to the point of need in overcoming de- 
pression, loneliness, frustration. Draw- 
ing both on Christian history and 
present day experience, it offers con- 
crete help to a widespread need. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. 


9. The Light of Christ, by Evelyn Un- 

GI ovina na trawes meen $1.75 

A short but rich legacy, consisting of 

eight addresses given at spiritual re- 

treats, by one of the great interpreters 

of Christian mysticism in our time. 
Longmans, Green and Company. 


10. The Great Divorce, by C. S. 
MN is ng be ee $1.5 
This year’s ‘‘Lewis’’ will find—and 
deserve—a large audience, among those 
who have enjoyed ‘‘The Screwtape Let- 
ters.’’ Fascinating narrative in the form 
of a dream lighted by humor and 
spiritual penetration, it appeals for 
clear cut ethical and spiritual choices, 
for a ‘‘divorce’’ between Heaven and 
Hell. Macmillan. 





11. Pathfinders of the World Mission- 
ary Crusade, by Sherwood Eddy. 
$2.75 
Engrossing panorama of many of the 
pioneers in the world-wide expansion of 
Christianty. Chiefly devoted to those 
working since 1890, and full of inti- 
mate personal recollections by the au- 
thor. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 


12. What Is Christian Civilization?, by 
SO. Tb ci octesice ees $1.00 
The contemporary chapter is the age- 
old story of the conflict of Christianity 
and paganism, forcefully presented by a 
great theologian and-churchman. Can 
be read in little over an hour and re- 
membered for many years. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


13. God Is Not Dead, by Bernard 
De TR ono a oe we iad $1.50 
Provocative discussions of spiritual 
problems of people of today, based on 
statements of over forty men and 
women in all walks of life. Frank and 
vigorous. Harper and Brothers. 
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14. The Two-Edged Sword, by Nor- 
man FF. Eegprrord........s0% $2.00 
Anyone who has been in the habit 
of lamenting the ‘‘passing of expository 
preaching”’ should read this book. He 
will thank God and take courage. Here 
is rich interpretation of the Scripture. 
Westminster. 


15. The Christian Answer, by Paul 
Tillich, Theo. M. Green, George F. 
Thomas, Edwin E. Aubrey, and 
John Knox. Edited by Henry P. 
ey CN orks eras wince eal $2.50 

This book is not a substitute for an 
afternoon nap. It calls for vigorous 
exercise of the mental muscles. But 
there is gold in these pages, in which 
five religious thinkers face the world’s 
predicament and bring a Christian an- 
swer. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


16. The Light of Faith, by Albert W. 
0k oi oar we toes $1.75 
A fresh and_e stimulated “walk” 
around the bulwarks of Christian con- 
viction. ‘‘Hard writing’ and the skill 
acquired by a lifetime of effective min- 
istry have made this book “easy read- 
ing’”’ on large themes. Macmillan. 


17. Great Writers as Interpreters of 
Religion, by Edwin Mims. . .$1.50 
Examinations, from the rich back- 
ground of many years as a teacher of 
literature, of the light thrown on re- 
ligion by some of the great works of 
English literature mainly’ in the 19th 


and 20th centuries. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 


18. Narrow Is the Way, by William E. 
a Se Ea AN one $2.00 
These unconventional, frank, and 
original sermons, dealing with religion 
in contemporary life and experience, 
gain pertinence and point from their 
origin as addresses to students in col- 


leges and preparatory schools. Mac- 
millan. 


19. Bringing Our World Together, by 

BPs, Me, WON ig ia ature $2 

A striking exposition, in terms of 

world trends and needs today, of St. 

Paul’s affirmation that God hath made 

men of one blood to dwell together. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ST 
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20. <A Christian Global Strategy, by 
Walter W. Van Kirk 

The No. 1 task of our generation and 
century, the achievement of world com- 
munity, arrestingly portrayed, Christian 
statesmanship on a world scale is per- 
suasively delineated. Willett, Clark and 
Company. 


21. Justice and the Social Order, by 
Emil Brunner 

One of the most influential of living 
theologians here turns his attention to 
the social problems of the post-war 
world and gives his conception to the 
bearing of the Christian revelation on 
the social order. Harper and Brothers. 


22. Strength for the Day, by Norman 
E. Nygaard, editor 

Assembling of thoughtful short medi- 
tations by many church leaders, on the 
dependable resources of the Christian 
faith for daily living. Arranged for 
daily reading. Suggestive and ‘stimu- 
lating. Association Press. 


23. 


The Significance of Silence, by Les- 
lie D. Weatherhead 

Discussion of the cultivation of the 
inner life of the spirit, by one whose 
ministry in this realm of experience has 
proved of great worth to large numbers 
of readers. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
24. Personal Crises, 
Kopf 

Remarkably practical and _ helpful 
first aid in the management of life in 
experiences of personal crises, begin- 
ning at birth and extending through 
many of the vicissitudes of living in a 
day of confusion and turmoil. Mac- 
millan. 


by Carl Heath 


25. The Story of the Christian Year, 
by George M. Gibson 2.50 
Readable and informative account of 
the observance of the Christian year, 
from its earliest beginnings in apostolic 
times to the present. Also suggestive 
exploration of the possibilities of the 
church year for worship. Meets a real 
need. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 


THOSE OF THE WAY. By Willard 


L. Sperry. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1946. 146 pages. $1.50. 

A book for Lenten reading by the 
dean of Harvard Divinity School, con- 
taining thirteen short chapters setting 
forth Christianity as ‘‘a way” and Christ 
as “The Way.”’ The book is charac- 
terized by the broad Christian culture, 
the keen spiritual insight and the alert 
awareness of contemporary life and its 
problems that former books by the au- 
thor have led us to expect from him. 
There is nothing platitudinous' or 
merely ‘“‘pious’’ in these meditations. 
They do not picture the Christian way 
of life but they do make it 
challenging and point to resources which 
are always available for pilgrims in the 
realm of faith. This is a book “worth 
reading—worth buying’”’ both the 
minister and the layman. 

STUART R. OGLESBY. 


as easy, 


for 


Atlanta. 


THE SPIRIT OF LENT. By Theodore 
Heimarck. Augsburg Publishing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, 1946. 162 pages. 
$1.50. 

This is a series of eleven fine sermons 
by an outstanding young Lutheran min- 

ister. 


The sermons urge a greater de- 
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votion to Christ and a practical appli- 
eation of Christianity to every day liv- 
ing. The author sounds a call to self- 
examination and in the light of the 
Cross sets forth the redemption which 
is there provided for men. The titles 
of the sermons are: The Judgment in 
the Lord’s Supper, On Hindering God, 
The Song in Lent, Jesus and Our 
Scheme of Things, The Garden in Lent, 
Free! For What?, The Tears in Lent, 
Self-Sacrifice in Lent, Lent and Self- 
Examination, Lenten Memories, and The 
Lenten Cross In Our Today. This is a 
good book for anyone. Its language is 
clear and simple. Its style is excellent 
and its message is unmistakably evan- 
gelistic. In spite of the fact that the 
author on page 128 gives Paul credit 
for what James actually said, the 
scholarship is good. The book is the 
best collection of Lenten sermons I have 
seen. 
ARTHUR VANN GIBSON. 
Atlanta. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Francis B. Benton from Dyersburg, 
Tenn., to Barium Springs, N. C. 

Herman Jones from Bluefield, W. Va., 
to Box 1412, Williamson, W. Va., 
temporary supply of the Williamson 
ehurch. 

S. C. Farrior from Montreat, N. C., to 
cr Associated Mission Treasurers, 169 
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Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai, China, 

Ben L. Rose from Richmond to 811 
Highland Ave., Bristol, Va. 

C. M. Frerking, Columbia Seminary 
student, has been installed pastor of the © 
First Southern church, Waxahachie, 
Texas, 

J. L. Neely has resigned his pastorate 
at Ennis, Texas. 

Cc. L. Crane from Richmond to 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 

R. M. Lemly from Jackson, Miss., to 
Paris, Mo. 

Samuel McP. Glasgow from Tampa, 
Fla., to 829 Ardsley Road, Charlotte 4, 
x: ¢. 

T. R. Elder from Crystal City, Texas, 
to Gladewater, Texas. 

A. B. Montgomery, Jr., from Nitro, 
W. Va., to Box 1981, Charleston 27, 
W. Va. 

Albert E. Dimmock, Union Seminary 
senior, before taking his fellowship year 
of study, is to become assistant pastor 
of the Davis Memorial church, Elkins, 
W. Va., serving also as pastor at the 
Scott Memorial, the Midland Memorial, 
and the Harman churches near Elkins. 

Charles W. Anderson from Detroit, 
Mich., to 775 Sexton Road, Howell, 
Mich. Before going to the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, Dr. Anderson was pastor 
at Louisville, Verona and Versailles, 
Ky., and elsewhere. 


CHAPLAINS 

R. Bruce Brannon, Hillsboro, Texas, 
became pastor at Commerce, Texas, 
March 1, 
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